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THE  POWER  OF  NEGATIVE  THINKING 
IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


By  Robert  H.  Whitstock 


Lusty  cries  of  “Help  the  Blind”  came  from  all  directions.  It  was  noon  in  late  autumn 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  luncheon  appointment,  threading  through  the  crowds  that 
clogged  the  downtown  business  district  of  a  large  midwestern  city  with  the  help  of  my 
Seeing  Eye  dog.  Members  of  a  local  civic  organization  were  out  in  force,  hawking 
sugar-coated  popcorn  on  every  corner  with  vigor  and  obvious  enjoyment,  secure  in  their 
belief  that  they  were  serving  “the  blind”.  Sales  were  brisk  despite  inflated  prices,  and  for 
the  hawkers  this  was  good;  the  profits  were  destined  to  aid  “unfortunates”  of  their 
community.  The  hawkers’  ranks  were  swelled  by  blind  people  and  by  staff  members  of 
agencies  serving  “the  blind”  who  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  strident  effort.  There 
was  a  kind  of  carnival  atmosphere  in  this  scene  of  group  begging,  and  obviously  both 
“buyers”  and  “sellers”  felt  good. 

For  me,  though,  it  was  a  disturbing  moment.  It  focused  in  fleeting  microcosm  so 
much  that  is  negative  and  so  much  that  humiliates.  A  wave  of  feelings  I  had  long 
suppressed  arose  within  me  —  feelings  I  thought  I  had  resolved  —  resentment,  hostility 
and  indignation.  There  I  was,  caught  up  in  a  tumult  of  organized  effort  which  ostensibly 
had  been  released  in  my  behalf  and  that  of  other  blind  individuals.  There,  on  the  streets, 
in  the  market  place  of  public  attitudes,  my  dignity  and  my  right  to  anonymity  were  being 
traded  by  the  well-intentioned  for  an  anticipated  $90,000.  It  was  a  goodly  sum,  one  that 
would  doubtless  pay  for  many  helpful  services,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  price  was 
out  of  line.  The  end  did  not  justify  the  means. 

Much  Progress  Now  Being  Made 

There  are  doubtless  some  blind  persons  who  do  not  react  as  I  do  to  such  practices, 
who  fail  to  see  any  difference  between  them  and  say,  the  annual  cookie  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Girl  Scouts.  But  my  approach  in  this  assignment  is,  of  necessity,  more  subjective  than 
objective.  Coming  in  contact  as  I  do  with  hundreds  of  blind  and  thousands  of  sighted 
persons  in  my  travels  each  year,  I  have  an  obvious  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the 
total  range  of  available  services,  the  way  they  are  rendered  and  how  they  are  accepted  or 
rejected  by  blind  persons.  I  have  opportunity  also  to  observe  the  reactions  of  the  public 
to  blindness,  blind  persons  and  agency  activities.  I  find  much  progress  being  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation,  but  there  are  still  many  actions  and  reactions  taking  place  that, 
in  my  opinion,  do  impede  progress.  It  is  on  some  of  these  that  I  propose  to  touch  in  this 
brief  paper. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  the  type  of  fund-raising  activity  described  here  is 
widespread.  Many  workers  in  the  field— new  and  old— and  many  enlightened  volunteers 
have  recognized  the  illogic  of  such  practices.  Those  who  have  modified  their  practices,  I 
am  sure,  have  been  gratified  not  only  by  the  improvement  of  public  attitudes  but  by  the 
financial  results  as  well.  An  interesting  example  of  a  new  fund  raising  approach  among 
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other  philanthropic  services— not  yet  tried  by  any  of  our  agencies,  I  believe— is  taking 
place  in  the  nation’s  capital:  benefit  dinner  dances  are  being  staged  without  dinner  or 
dance.  The  money  saved  on  the  affair  itself  and  on  the  price  of  gowns  not  purchased  to 
wear  to  an  event  not  actually  held  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  contributed  directly  to  the 
charity.  I  suspect  the  intangible  gains  are  at  least  equal  to  the  tangible  ones. 

It  is  never  easy  to  break  with  traditions,  especially  when  they  are  as  deeply  rooted  in 
our  culture  as  the  old  stereotypes  of  blindness  and  blind  persons.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
these:  that  blindness  represents  divine  retribution  or  a  test  of  man’s  character  through 
adversity;  benevolence  to  those  thus  tested  or  punished  is  blessed;  that  such  benevolence 
is  justifiably  expressed  in  paternalism,  dependency  and  the  support  of  mendicancy  in  one 
form  or  another;  and  that  poverty,  isolation  and  loss  of  individuality  are  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  affliction.  That  these  stereotypes  still  exist  despite  enlightened 
philosophies  and  highly  sophisticated  public  relations  programs  must  be  clearly 
recognized  and  dealt  with  vigorously. 

Many  supportive  organizations— those  beginning  to  wonder  about  the  basic  validity 
of  popcorn  sales,  for  example— have  a  far  greater  potential  for  good  than  they  realize. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  lagging,  though,  if  we  continually  dangle  before  them  the 
ancient  stereotypes  associated  with  and  too  long  exploited  in  “helping  the  blind”?  If 
those  of  us  who  are  professionally  responsible  do  not  explain  the  invalidity  of  these 
stereotypes  and  offer  appropriate  alternatives,  then  who  is  to  do  so?  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  majority  of  clubs  that  have  staked  their  claims  to  “the  blind”  as  a  cause  in 
which  to  express  their  innate  humanitarianism  will  accept  more  accurate  interpretation  of 
the  facts  and  are  mature  enough  to  understand  their  significance.  The  fact  that  their 
national  offices  proclaim  a  sacrosanct  autonomy  for  their  individual  chapters  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  agencies  to  fulfill  their  major  responsibilities.  High  level  discussions 
between  agency  leaders  and  national  executives  of  such  service  organizations  would  seem 
a  reasonable  first  step,  if  a  more  consistent  and  appropriate  approach  is  to  be  made  in 
their  joint  efforts. 

P.R.  People  No  Longer  Mere  Publicists 

From  my  observation,  the  agencies  that  have  been  successful  in  their  fund-raising 
have  also  set  high  standards  in  their  public  education  programs— their  public  relations,  if 
you  prefer.  Straight  thinking  is,  of  course,  essential  in  planning  and  executing  the  public 
relations  program.  In  the  kind  of  analytic  process  referred  to,  many  in  the  agency,  from 
top  to  bottom,  will  participate.  A  good  cross  section  of  clients  should  also  be  consulted, 
from  satisfied  “customers”  to  “recalcitrants”,  if  we  are  to  get  an  accurate  assessment  of 
our  philosophy  and  policies  in  action  and  if  we  are  to  determine  whether  they  fairly 
represent  the  public  interest. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  good  public  relations  man  or  woman  is  no  longer  a  mere 
publicist,  but  is  a  broad-gauged  person  capable  of  making  an  important  contribution  to 
the  formation  of  policy  and  program,  not  simply  promoting  or  seeking  financial  support 
for  them,  regardless  of  their  validity.  He  often  sits  in  on  policy-making  sessions,  and  he 
may  even  need  to  restrain  an  eager  administrator  or  program  specialist  who  occasionally 
confuses  ends  with  means,  no  less  often  than  he  himself  needs  to  be  restrained  by  either 
of  them.  One  of  his  major  tasks  with  the  agency  is  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  objective  alter 
ego,  a  post  not  unlike  that  to  which  I  have  been  temporarily  assigned  by  the  editors  of 
Blindness  1968.  The  alter  ego  must  often  stand  outside  itself  and  try  “to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.”  Such  “deputy-consciences”  must  recognize  the  power  of  truth  and  of 
positive  thinking.  We  must  beware  the  insidious  power  of  stereotypes  and  of  negative 
thinking. 
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Among  the  more  insidious  problems  with  which  the  agencies,  their  clientele  and  all 
who  are  constructively  associated  with  them  have  to  contend  is  unquestionably  the  blind 
beggar.  The  beggar  is  a  master  at  exploiting  the  traditional  stereotypes  associated  with 
blindness  and  blind  individuals;  in  fact,  he  is  a  walking  stereotype  himself!  He  can  do 
more  in  the  community  to  undermine  the  progress  of  a  self-respecting  blind  person  or  the 
program  of  an  enlightened  agency  than  almost  any  other  single  thing.  Yet  if  we  attempt 
to  dissuade  or  deny  him  what  some  feel  is  his  ancient  right  to  beg,  we  are  accused  of 
destroying  his  individuality  and  initiative. 

Many  agencies,  from  time  to  time,  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  mendicancy, 
but  for  the  most  part  their  efforts  have  been  half-hearted  and  unsuccessful.  The  agencies 
obviously  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  but  their  public  education  effort  needs  to  be 
concentrated  on  officials  of  local  government  as  well  as  on  the  general  public.  The  beggar 
should  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  his  tax-free  business.  But  if  legal  restrictions  fail  to 
stop  him,  the  number  of  his  soft-hearted  and  unthinking  donors  must  somehow  be 
reduced  to  an  unprofitable  minimum.  Frustrated  by  previous  efforts  in  this  direction,  we 
must  not  accept  the  easy  conclusion  that  most  donors  are  invulnerable  to  public 
education  efforts  or  that  the  authorities  are  indifferent  or  pre-occupied.  Even  if  we  can’t 
completely  stop  the  beggar  and  redirect  his  ingenious  energies,  we  must  not  cease  to  try.  I 
frequently  see  “rub-off’  values  accruing  from  our  efforts. 

Direct  Personal  Contact  Lacking 

For  the  veteran  worker  in  our  field,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  or  why  the 
“average”  sighted  person  accepts  the  traditional  stereotypes  related  to  blindness.  But  then 
I  realize  there  are  many  others  who  may  read  this  and  find  some  value  in  a  brief 
reference.  The  average  person  is  aware  that  sight  is  a  vital  link  between  himself  and  his 
environment.  In  a  reflective  moment,  now  and  then,  he  surely  realizes  that  loss  of  sight 
can  seriously  complicate  human  functioning,  as  indeed  it  does.  My  guess  is  that  he  usually 
thinks  of  blindness  in  the  total  sense.  He  is  seldom  aware  of  the  many  variations  in  type 
and  degree  of  visual  impairment  and  of  the  special  problems  each  imposes. 

Because  the  legally  blind  population  is  only  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total, 
few  citizens  have  any  direct  personal  contact  with  blindness  and  few  give  the  subject 
more  than  passing  consideration.  When  an  individual  has  had  contact  with  blindness  or  a 
blind  person,  that  contact  quite  naturally  becomes  the  mold  which  shapes  extensively  his 
comprehension  and  attitudes.  Concepts  thus  acquired  are  generalized  and  applied  more  or 
less  indiscriminately  to  all  other  situations,  individuals  and  even  agencies  related  to 
blindness.  Attitudes  toward  blindness  are,  therefore,  relatively  undeveloped  and 
non-specific,  seldom  influenced  by  personal  involvement.  Into  this  kind  of  vacuum  the 
ancient  stereotypes  rush  with  great  speed  and  in  it  they  flourish. 

After  living  approximately  30  years  as  a  blind  person,  much  of  the  past  10  of  which 
have  been  spent  traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
most  blind  people  lead  needlessly  restricted  and  isolated  lives.  Many  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  in  life,  are  more  or  less  resigned  to  their  status  and  are  unmotivated  and 
undirected  in  doing  anything  about  it.  If  so  large  a  segment  of  a  small  minority  group  is, 
for  the  most  part,  removed  from  circulation  and  their  individuality  left  unnourished, 
unexpressed  and  unknown,  it  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  great  puzzle  it  is  that  the 
public  takes  hold  of  the  stereotypes  it  does. 

I  submit  further  that  another  reason  some  sighted  persons  find  it  difficult  to  relate 
wholesomely  to  a  blind  person,  that  the  reason  they  fear  blindness  only  a  little  less  than 
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they  fear  cancer  and  cardiac  failure  is  that  they  subconsciously  fear  loss  of  their  own 
individuality  (the  ultimate  expression  of  life)  should  they  themselves  become  blind.  Most 
of  us  avoid  contact  with  dying  people.  Few  blind  people  die  of  causes  related  to 
blindness,  but  one  would  think  otherwise  on  close  examination  of  common  reactions  to 
blindness.  Counteracting  this  lack  of  normal  relationships  must  be  more  a  function  of 
blind  persons  themselves  and  of  the  agencies  that  serve  them  than  of  the  sighted  public. 

Some  blind  people  need  greater  assistance  than  do  others  in  establishing  themselves 
as  individuals.  As  Dr.  Thomas  Linde  writes  in  a  recent  article,  however,  “.  .  .  somebody 
has  to  open  the  door  for  them.  Somebody  has  to  explain  just  what  the  individual  can  or 
cannot  do.  But ...  it  is  the  individual  himself  who  is  ultimately  going  to  keep  it  [the 
door]  open.  It  is  his  performance  that  will  decide  whether  those  around  him  have  learned 
to  perceive  him  as  a  whole  person  or  merely  as  a  curiosity  who  does  not  really  fit  in. 
Fitting  in  represents  individual  achievement;  patently,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by  those  who 
happen  to  share  a  diagnostic  label.”1  Earlier  in  the  same  article,  he  suggests  that  public 
enlightenment  programs  should  not  necessarily  be  scrapped,  but  emphasis  might  better  be 
shifted  from  “the  hetereogeneous,  bewildered  and  beleaguered  public”  to  the 
handicapped  individual  who,  after  all,  “is  one  of  a  kind.” 

Lack  of  Consistent  Philosophy  in  Program  and  Staff 

In  considering  the  efforts  of  the  blind  person  to  resuscitate  and  preserve  his 
individuality,  to  live  as  the  “one  of  a  kind”  entity  he  is  (as  is  every  other  living  thing),  I 
must  at  this  point  refer  to  some  of  the  attitudes  and  activities  of  the  agencies  that  are 
trying  “to  open  the  door”  for  the  “individuality-seeker”.  I  have  been  struck,  first  of  all, 
by  the  diversity  of  existing  attitudes  and  programs.  Within  a  few  organizations  there  are 
discordant  views  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  blindness,  some  are  self-defeating, 
others  over-sanguine.  These  inconsistencies,  where  and  when  they  are  found,  lead  one  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  unified  philosophy  upon  which  the  operating  program  is  based; 
or  if  it  does  exist,  that  some  departments  have  had  no  part  in  its  writing  and  are  unaware  of 
its  significance  or  even  of  its  existence;  or  they  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Whatever  the  problem,  the  resulting  lack  of  a  consistent  philosophy  is  undeniably 
reflected  in  the  program  itself  and,  just  as  important,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  staff.  Yes,  the 
belabored  subject  of  public  attitudes  in  some  instances  needs  to  be  examined  closer  to 
home,  not  just  amidst  the  public  at  large. 

Staff  members,  like  everyone  else,  are  individuals,  too.  They  have  their  strengths  and 
their  weaknesses;  their  predispositions  and  prejudices.  No  amount  of  professional  training 
can  change  that  basic  fact  of  life,  though  it  may  perhaps  enable  some  individuals  to 
express  their  fixed  viewpoints  in  more  academic  terminology.  I  surmise  that  this  happens 
less  often  with  the  brand  new  and  inexperienced,  though  professionally  trained  worker 
than  it  does  with  the  older  hand  who  hopes  to  improve  himself  by  taking  a  graduate 
course  or  two  later  in  life.  In  any  event,  increasing  numbers  of  professionally  trained 
personnel  are  assuming  greater  and  greater  responsibility  in  our  field,  and  the  need  for 
many  more  is  readily  apparent  to  one  who  has  opportunity  to  take  a  longer  view.  But  as 
all  competent  administrators  know,  professional  degrees  cannot  be  the  only  consideration 
in  employment  of  new  personnel.  More  effective  means  are  needed  to  screen  out  those 
who  seek,  in  working  with  blind  persons,  a  means  to  gratify  their  own  emotional  needs. 
How  can  we  spot,  before  they  do  too  much  damage,  the  ones  who  are  apt  to  become 
paternalistic,  condescending  or  even  officious  in  their  relationships  with  their  clientele? 
Above  all,  the  administrator,  with  his  trustees  and  key  staff  associates,  must  be  eternally 
vigilant  to  ensure  that  nothing  in  the  character,  content  and  operation  of  the  agency 
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program  fosters  these  negative  qualities.  When  these  qualities  are  clearly  visible,  the  causal 
factors  must  be  rooted  out.  The  quality  of  objectivity  previously  referred  to  takes  on 
special  meaning  here. 

"Rebels"  Need  Greater  Support 

Where  paternalism,  condescension  and  officiousness  exist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
a  number  of  staff  members  (professional  and  non-professional)  whose  attitudes  and  job 
performance  reflect  little  faith  in  what  blind  individuals  can  do.  Even  the  casual  visitor 
can  recognize  this  in  the  possessive  and  protective  manner  some  workers  exhibit  toward 
their  clients;  in  the  way  they  address  them  quite  often  as  they  would  children;  in  the  way 
they  fail  to  require  certain  standards  of  conduct  for  them,  of  personal  grooming,  posture, 
table  etiquette  and  the  like;  and  in  the  way  many  services  are  rendered  without 
consideration  of  the  individual’s  ability  or  desire  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost.  The 
last-mentioned  point  concerns  agency  policy  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  responsibility 
of  any  single  staff  member;  but  where  a  policy  of  totally  free  services  does  prevail  in  an 
agency,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  effect  it  has  on  both  the  practitioner  and  the  recipient. 

One  of  the  most  concrete  ways  in  which  the  underlying  lack  of  faith  in  the  blind 
individual  is  expressed  is  in  the  categorizing  of  job  opportunities:  blind  people  can 
perform  only  certain  jobs.  In  many  instances  the  vending  stand,  say,  or  the  piano  tuning 
job  has  proved  to  be  just  the  answer.  But  the  graduate  engineer  who  rebels  at  one  or  the 
other  should  not  be  labelled  “uncooperative.”  Whenever  possible,  he  must  be  given 
greater  support  in  seeking  to  develop  an  imaginative  idea.  He  should  not  be  told  he  is 
“unrealistic”  or  asked  why  he  must  “rock  the  boat.”  It  may  take  longer  to  make  a  case 
closure  in  such  instances,  but  the  final  results  will  be  much  more  rewarding  to  all 
concerned.  We  also  avoid  presenting  to  the  public  a  frustrated,  unhappy  blind  man  who 
fits  all  too  well  into  its  stereotype  of  blindness. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  experience  in  educating  the  public  are,  as  we  have 
observed,  of  our  own  making.  It  is  my  impression,  for  example,  that  we  are  often  guilty 
of  doing  not  too  little,  but  too  much.  This  is  frequently  true  in  the  placement  field.  Our 
vocational  services  have  struggled  valiantly  and  with  increasing  success  to  establish  close 
relationships  between  themselves  and  selected  groups  of  employers.  There  are,  however, 
many  blind  individuals  who  are  capable  of— and  indeed  thrive  on— independent  action. 
What  happens  when  they  seek  employment  on  their  own,  directly  or  through  a  general 
employment  agency?  Sooner  or  later,  it  turns  out  that  one  or  more  of  them  is 
“trespassing”— he  is  seeking  work  at  a  company  that  has  at  least  tacitly  agreed  to  employ 
only  those  blind  people  previously  cleared  through  the  vocational  service.  The  blind 
person  has  to  back  up  and  place  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  or  its 
federally-subsidized  vocational  placement  service.  He  has  to  be  evaluated,  trained  and 
taken  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  back  again  to  the  door  of  the  employer  where  he  had 
earlier  been  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  employment  on  his  own.  Such  a  process  may 
permit  a  more  systematic  doling  out  of  available  jobs,  but  does  it  not  quite  often  strike  an 
agonizing  blow  at  personal  initiative?  Is  it  not  cultivating  a  new  kind  of  paternalism  that 
is  inconsistent  with  our  total  aims?  Who  can  blame  the  prospective  employer  for  being 
just  a  little  confused? 

Living  Examples  . . .  Not  Statistics 

Another  example  of  carrying  out  our  mission  too  well  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sub-contract  shop.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sub-contract  shop  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  traditional  handcraft  industry  so  prevalent  in  earlier  days.  However,  I  can  think 
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of  several  communities  where  a  large  industrial  plant  that  once  hired  blind  employees 
now  places  work  with  the  sub-contract  shop,  and  no  longer  hires  blind  persons.  It  is 
valuable  to  provide  job  opportunities  within  a  contract  shop,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
emphasize  to  potential  community  employers  that  one  purpose  of  these  shops  is  to 
demonstrate  the  competitive  employability  of  blind  persons.  In  other  words,  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  use  of  a  contract  shop  as  a  sales  technique  for  opening 
industrial  jobs  throughout  a  community  to  capable  blind  workers. 

The  public  is— or  should  be— aware  that  there  are  some  individuals  who  are 
sub-marginal  workers  and  that  they  need  sheltered  employment.  What  the  public  sees  less 
clearly  is  that  blind  people  are  individuals  and  that  with  adequate  rehabilitation  services 
many  of  these  individuals  can  be  absorbed  totally  within  their  communities.  Living 
examples,  not  statistics,  have  the  force  that  counts.  We  have  all  failed  in  achieving  our 
highest  aims  if  we  have  not  yet  convinced  the  public  that  blind  persons  are  individuals. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  have  too  often  engaged  in  activities  that  have  presented 
blind  people  to  the  public  as  a  distinct  and  separate  group.  More  needs  to  be  done  to 
integrate  blind  people  in  all  aspects  of  community  life— socially,  vocationally  and 
politically.  In  these  troubled  times,  we  need  to  do  this  with  all  of  our  minority 
groups— not  only  with  the  handicapped  person. 

As  I  travel  the  country,  I  keep  wondering  if  there  could  not  be  greater  coordination 
between  many  of  the  agencies  serving  blind  persons  and  some  of  the  other  community 
organizations  not  now  considered  a  part  of  our  field.  Many  of  the  problems  of  older  blind 
persons,  for  example,  are  comparable  to  the  problems  experienced  by  many  other  older 
but  sighted  individuals.  Professional  personnel  in  other  types  of  agencies  may  be  even 
better  equipped  than  we  are  to  help  with  the  problems  of  the  aging  individual  who 
happens  to  be  blind.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  selling  this  idea,  of  enlisting 
cooperation,  but  if  we  can  convince  ourselves  it  is  right,  we  have  a  good  start  on 
convincing  others.  No  one  can  deny  we  have  done  a  better  job  of  this  sort  of  intra-field 
cooperation  for  visually  handicapped  children.  With  the  older  blind  we  seem  to  feel  we 
have  some  proprietary  hold  on  them,  and  such  an  attitude  is  always  harmful— to  the 
worker,  the  agency,  the  public  and  especially  the  blind  individual. 

Realistic  Timing  Vital  Element 

The  phrase,  “learning  to  accept  blindness”,  has  for  a  long  time  puzzled  me.  From 
my  experience  it  seems  that  to  different  agencies  and  to  individual  professional  workers, 
the  phrase  has  varied  meanings.  This  has  importance,  as  certain  services  are  withheld  until 
it  is  felt  a  person  has  “learned  to  accept  his  blindness.”  If  learning  to  accept  blindness 
means  that  the  person  is  ready  to  accept  constructive  help,  then  to  me  it  would  be  a 
useful  term.  There  are  many  excellent  rehabilitation  services  which  can  assist  the 
individual  in  a  variety  of  skills  needed  to  cope  with  his  social  and  physical  environment.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  with  what  some  other  workers  in  the  field  mean  when  they  say 
“learning  to  accept  blindness.”  In  putting  the  term  into  practice  they  appear  to  me  to 
teach  an  individual  to  resign  himself  to  a  restricted,  dependent  and  segregated  kind  of 
existence.  I  have  the  disquieting  feeling  that  some  blind  people  today,  in  the  name  of 
rehabilitation,  are  being  prepared  unconsciously  for  a  segregated,  superficially 
independent  but  privilege-demanding  role  in  the  traditional  “world  of  the  blind.”2 

Realistic  timing  is  a  vital  element  in  genuine  rehabilitation.  There  is  no  question  that 
a  critical  adjustment  period  follows  the  loss  of  sight,  but  the  sooner  wholesome 
rehabilitation  services  are  brought  to  bear  in  that  individual’s  life,  the  more  effective  will 
be  the  result.  Too  often,  however,  there  is  a  debilitating  delay  between  onset  of  blindness 
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and  the  rendering  of  service.  Of  course,  case  loads  are  heavy,  but  this  still  does  not  negate 
the  basic  fact  that  wholesome  rehabilitation  work  must  begin  as  early  as  possible.  Delays 
are  frequent,  and  though  most  of  the  causes  for  delay  are  well  known,  the  fact  remains 
that  delays  can  lead  to  eventual  failures.  Effective  services  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
life  of  the  blinded  individual  as  soon  as  possible.  Better  communication  between  agencies 
which  serve  blind  people  and  blind  persons  themselves  is  important,  and  again  I  would 
make  reference  here  to  the  study  sponsored  by  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  previously 
footnoted.  The  newly  blinded,  inhibited  as  they  often  are  in  seeking  out  rehabilitation 
services,  apparently  are  special  victims  of  the  negative  stereotypes  associated  with 
blindness.  Many  agencies  simply  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this;  or  if  they  are,  they  seem 
incapable  of  altering  some  of  their  stereotyped  patterns,  procedures  and  terminology 
accordingly. 

Resentment  Toward  Professional  Services 

There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
blindness,  avoiding  the  word  and  cringing  on  contact  with  other  blind  people.  The  fact 
remains  that  our  attitude,  and  the  way  we  have  accommodated  to  our  lives,  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  community  acceptance.  There  is  an  interaction  between  what  we  do  and  say  as 
individuals  and  the  mirrored  response  we  get  from  our  environment.  There  is  a  truth  too 
little  dealt  with  in  the  formal  rehabilitation  process,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  essential 
principle.  Unquestionable,  there  is  discrimination  in  the  employment  field,  but  even  here 
the  individual  himself  can  do  much  to  overcome  the  problem.  In  social  relationships,  I 
believe  the  role  of  stereotypes  and  of  community  misinformation  is  less  controlling.  Very 
often  the  individual  who  complains  most  bitterly  about  public  attitudes  is  one  who, 
through  his  own  actions  and  words,  has  elicited  these  reactions. 

Many  of  the  blind  people  I  have  met  have  felt  quite  resentful  toward  the 
professional  services  available  to  them.  From  their  reactions,  we  can  discover  ways  for 
improving  the  program  offered.  Some  individuals  feel  that  when  they  needed  help  it  did 
not  come,  or  it  came  too  slowly.  Others  were  dropped  from  sendees  because  they  were 
“uncooperative.”  Many  have  been  over-trained  or  over-educated  for  the  jobs  they 
presently  hold,  but  were  told  that  they  should  be  grateful  for  what  they  had  because  they 
were  blind.  Others  felt  stripped  of  self-respect  and  dignity  by  what  they  interpreted  as 
disinterested  treatment  or  paternal  condescension.  Often  they  were  angry  with  themselves 
and  with  the  world,  but  were  not  given  the  kind  of  guidance  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
problems. 

In  geographic  and  service  areas,  unwarranted  duplication  and  competition  are 
frequently  apparent  and  can  only  leave  the  public,  including  many  potential  clients, 
greatly  confused.  To  some  extent  a  rift  exists  between  those  engaged  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  those  who  offer  rehabilitation  services,  and  this  gap  needs  to  be  closed  so 
that  both  kinds  of  productive  activity  can  be  coordinated.  It  is  this  swirl  of 
uncoordinated  services,  attitudes  and  philosophy  which  the  public  sees  and  cannot 
understand.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  negative  education  which  tends  to  harden  stereotypes  and 
blocks  us  from  our  objective. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  with  its  new  “grass  root” 
approach  through  regionalization,  should  be  able  to  improve  the  coordination  of  services, 
and  marshal  a  more  united  response  to  community  needs.  The  creation  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  also  holds  hope  for  the  future  that  services  rendered  blind  persons 
can  be  uniformly  improved. 

This  is  no  wish  on  my  part  for  rigidity  and  inflexibility,  but  a  hope  instead  for  the 
further  development  of  imaginative  programs  whose  governing  philosophy  will  be 
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implemented  by  professional  and  competent  personnel.  The  successful  rehabilitants  from 
such  programs  will,  by  their  lives,  educate  the  community  far  more  effectively  than  words 
or  photographs  ever  can. 

Much  Done,  Much  Left  To  Do 

Many  blind  people  have  learned  to  cope  with  life  by  withdrawal  or  through 
self-effacing  docility.  Many  are  bitter  about  public  attitudes  and  have  an  ingrown  hostility 
toward  persons  who  can  see.  Demands  for  special  privileges  and  special  considerations  are 
often  mingled  with  a  strident  clamor  for  equal  opportunity.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  much  all  of  this  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  our  services  are  offered  and  to  the 
content  of  the  program  rendered.  How  much  of  this  is  lack  of  service,  or  too  much 
service,  or  inappropriate  service? 

Work  in  behalf  of  blind  people  has  come  a  long  way,  and  probably  at  no  point  in 
American  history  have  there  been  so  many  blind  persons  actively  participating  in  and 
contributing  to  community  life.  It  is  this  group  of  successful  and  active  blind  individuals 
that  is  leading  the  way  toward  better  public  understanding.  Not  only  should  we  strive  to 
increase  their  number,  but  also  to  look  more  closely  at  the  total  operation  of  our  program 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  and  strengthening  our  varied  activities.  We  still  have  much  to 
achieve ! 


FOOTNOTES 

Thomas  F.  Linde,  Ph.D.,  “Public  Education,  A  Necessary  Myth,  Revisited,”  Journal  of  Rehabilitation, 
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Highly  relevant  to  this  discussion  is  a  report  entitled  Pilot  Study-Early  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  M.  Anne  McGuire,  Project  Director;  Mrs.  Janet  Sillen,  Ass’t.  Project  Director,  by  The  Jewish 
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